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NOTES 

Mr. C. L. Griesbach, lately geologist to the Afghan 
Boundary Commission, and deputy superintendent of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India, has been appointed by the Viceroy to 
officiate as superintendent. 

The annual meeting of the Association for the Improvement 
of Geometrical Teaching will be held on Friday, January 14, 
1887 (11.30 a.m.) at University College, Gower Street. At the 
afternoon meeting (2 p.m.) the following papers will be read :— 

“ On the Teaching of Modern Geometry,” Rev. G. Richardson ; 
“The Modern Treatment of Maxima and Minima,” Rev. J. J. 
Milne; and on “ Geometry from an Artist’s Point of View,” 
G. A. Storey, A.R.A. The meetings are open to all who are 
interested in the objects of the Association. 

Our readers will be interested to hear that at the meeting of 
the British Association recently held in Birmingham, a move¬ 
ment was originated in the Committee of Section D (Biology) 
having for its object an application to Government for a small 
grant out of the Civil List to Mr. Thomas Bolton of Birming¬ 
ham, whose important services to science as a naturalist and 
microscopist have long been well known and appreciated. A 
memorial setting forth Mr. Bolton’s claims was prepared by 
Mr. W. R. Hughes, late President of the Birmingham Natural 
History and Microscopical Society, and was signed by Sir 
J. W. Dawson, the President of the British Association, and by 
a large number of eminent men of science. It also received the 
signature of the Mayor of Birmingham. The memorial was 
recently presented to Lord Salisbury as First Lord of the 
Treasury, who has recommended that Her Majesty grant Mr. 
Bolton a Civil List pension of 50/. per annum. 

The finest of all Japanese botanical bool s is the Honzo 
Dsufu. It is also from a scientific point of view the most valu¬ 
able, inasmuch as it contains excellent coloured figures of no less 
than 1500 species of Japanese plants, of many of which there are 
no other published representations. Franchet and Savatier, in 
their “ Enumeratio plantarum in Japonia sponte nascentium,” 
quote throughout the copy in their possession, which was not, 
however, quite complete. It is in ninety-six volumes, or rather 
livraisons, and is rare even in Japan. It was prefaced in 1828, 
but only the first six livraisons have ever been printed, and the 
rest only exists in hand-made copies. It has long been desired 
to obtain .a copy for the library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and 
this wish has at length been gratified by the kind liberality 
of Mr. Tokutaro Ito, grandson of the well-known Japanese 
botanist, Keisuke Ito. Mr. Ito is now studying botany at the 
University of Cambridge, and lately communicated a revision of 
Japanese Berberidacea to the Linnean Society, of which he has 
recently been elected a Fellow. The Kew copy of the Honzo 
Dsufu is probably the finest to be obtained in Japan. It came 
from the library of Senator Tanaka (himself a distinguished 
botanist), who, with extraordinary generosity, placed it at the 
disposal of Mr. Ito for presentation to Kew. 

In the Annalen of the Vienna Natural History Museum, Herr 
von Pelzeln and 1 r. von Lorenz have just published the first 
of a series of articles on the types of birds contained in that 
Museum. This cannot fail to be of the greatest use to students, 
who often require to know the present resting-place of typical 
specimens. Following the Cuvierian arrangement as adapted 
by Gray in his “ Hand-list of Birds,” the authors present, as a 
first instalment, a list of the types of the Aecipitres and Tenui- 
rostrts. The chief interest naturally centres round the species 
procured by Johann Natterer in Brazil, for nothing more 
wonderful is known in the history of ornithology than the way 
in which Natterer’s collections, made in the early part of the 
present century, still remain the basis of our knowledge of the 
ornithology of that country, and, notwithstanding the subse¬ 


quent efforts of travellers, there are numbers of Brazilian species 
obtained by Natterer alone, and unrepresented in any Museum 
except that of Vienna. Curiously enough, too, the Vienna 
Museum also possesses several of Latham’s and Shaw’s types, 
founded on the specimens in the Leverian collection, and pur¬ 
chased in 1806. The value of a type was not understood in 
England so long ago as 1806, and the specimens were allowed 
to leave the country, to find a home in Austria. Such would 
scarcely be permitted now, under the enlightened management 
of our authorities at the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, who are doubtless mindful of the disgrace attaching 
to the British Museum in former years, when that institution 
allowed the whole of the Gould collection of Australian birds, 
with its 300 types, to go for 1000/. to America, where it now 
lies, scarcely heeded, in the Museum of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. Let us hope that the Gouldian types 
are better looked after in the Philadelphia Museum than soi.e 
of the types of Du Chaillu’s Gaboon species, which are no 
longer forthcoming, to the no small embarrassment of orn tho- 
logical students. 

Prof. Menzbier has recently published, in the Bulletin of 
the Society of Naturalists of Moscow, an account of the birds 
collected by Mr. Zaroudno'i, a Russian naturalist, who has been 
exploring the oasis of Akhal-Tekke, the Kara-Kum dese:t, and 
the adjacent mountains, in Central Asia. The want of funds 
appears to have crippled .the efforts of the traveller to a great 
extent, but he managed to procure 184 different species of birds, 
though his observations were confined to the summer months 
and early autumn. Mr. Zaroudno’i found several rare species 
nesting, and besides his own observations there are some inter¬ 
esting scientific notes from Prof. Menzbier’s pen. We are 
informed that the traveller has recently prosecuted a further 
expedition into Khorasan and Northern Afghanistan, the results 
of which may be expected to be of considerable importance to 
zoologists. 

The Auk , which is the journal of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, and answers to our English Ibis, has just completed its 
third volume, under the able editorship of Mr. J. A. Allen, who 
is the President of the American Ornithologists’ Union. The 
present volume abounds in interesting memoirs, and fully 
maintains the high standard of the journal. The Union now 
numbers 46 active members, 112 associate members, 26 foreign 
members, and 59 corresponding members. The Committees 
on the Migration and Geographical Distribution of North 
American Birds and for the Protection of North American 
Birds have both done excellent service during the past twelve- 
month. 

Mr. G. H. Hinsby, of Hobart Town, has. forwarded us a 
useful list of the birds of Tasmania : 178 species are found in the 
island, but the author is apparently unaware that several Tas¬ 
manian birds to which he gives the same scientific name as the 
Australian species are considered by recent writers to be peculiar 
to Tasmania itself. 

A recent issue of the Japan Weekly Nail contains a report 
of the Japan Educational Society, an association founded to 
bring together persons interested in education, to assist in its 
diffusion, and to improve and advance education in the country. 
Besides general and ordinary meetings in furtherance of the 
objects of the Society, members are frequently sent to various 
localities at the request of local educational institutes for the 
purpose of delivering addresses or lectures. Thirty-three num¬ 
bers of the memoirs have been published, the total number 
printed being 100,000. In addition, books under the title 
“ Hints to Educators ” were published, and 7000 copies printed. 
The number of members is 3 000 > an( i a prince of the Imperial 
House is President. 
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Undek the title of a “Descriptive List of Native Plants of 
South Australia recommended for Cultivation,” Mr. J. G. Otto 
Tepper, F.L.S., has reprinted in pamphlet form some notes 
that apparently appeared periodically in Adelaide. As a reason 
for publishing the list Mr. Tepper says “ At the rate South 
Australia and its sister colonies are progressing in civilisation, 
the time can easily be foreseen when for long distances from any 
centre of population not a mark would be discoverable where 
any one could view the native vegetation in its natural state. 
Owing to the very local distribution of many Australian herbs, 
shrubs, and trees, there is even the possibility that they may be 
entirely extirpated, caused by ruthless and ill-judged clearing, 
depasturing of domestic animals, choking by introduced weeds, 
and the diminution of the moisture in the soil by the first two 
causes. Few attempts are made to cultivate any, so far as we 
know, though a few (for example Kennedya monophylla ) have 
already found their way to the favour of gardeners, who, 
perhaps, do not even know that these plants are indigenous.” 
The list consists of a number of plants belonging to very dif¬ 
ferent natural orders and of very different characters, such as 
herbs, trees, shrubs, &c., as may be instanced by species 
of Mesembryantkemum, Viola, Acacia melanoxylon , &c., &c. 
To each plant its habit and size are given, a short description of 
the leaves and flowers, time of flowering, and nature of locality 
where found. The descriptions, however, are by no means 
equal in point of detail, some being considerably longer than 
others. To some of the plants the natural orders are stated, 
while to others no mention whatever is made. No references 
are made to the uses of the plants, and no kind of arrangement 
of genera has been adopted, either scientifically, alphabetically, 
or in any other way. The list may be of use to those for whom 
it has been written, but it would have been more valuable if 
some arrangement had been adopted by which any given plant 
could have been found without wading through the whole nine¬ 
teen pages. 

Mr. Stevens, the Queensland naturalist whose visit to the 
Veddas of Ceylon we have already mentioned, addressed a 
recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon on this little- 
known people. He found the time at his disposal on his first 
visit too short to investigate satisfactorily the problem of their 
origin, but he intends going amongst them for another six 
months on his approaching return from India. He has offered to 
live with them for a year or two if such a long absence from his 
other duties can be arranged. He regards the popular notion in 
Ceylon of the Veddas as a cruel, vindictive, suspicious people as 
wholly erroneous. He found them truthful, hospitable, and 
honest, but they exhibit a marked aversion to Singhalese and 
Tamils. They are very peaceful, and hence a European can 
travel amongst them in perfect safety and freedom. They have 
a language of their own which the Singhalese do not understand> 
and of which he collected a considerable number of words for 
examination by Oriental scholars. They are expert archers, and 
can send an arrow completely through a wild animal. Mr. 
Stevens would prefer to face a rifle in the hands of an experienced 
person at fifty yards' distance rather than a Vedda armed with 
his bow. They have no idea of boiling anything ; they use the 
fire-drill, and they appear to have had sufficient knowledge of 
working in metals to supply themselves with weapons. He 
questions whether there are 500 Veddas in ail Ceylon, so that 
soon it will be difficult to find a real one. Hence he urges the great 
importance to science of a thorough study now of their language 
and habits. Demonology is, he thinks, an incorrect term to apply to 
their religion ; it is, rather, “ Kapuism.” They do not believe in 
the existence of any injurious or malevolent spirits. Once a year 
the whole of a Vedda encampment make a propitiation ; it is 
not worship, but simply a propitiation to the eight or nine gods 
of their pantheon. They divide themselves into eight clans, 


which rank in a kind of social gradation, depending, in some 
instances, apparently on their traditional origin. He obtained 
skulls of ref resentatives of seven of these clans. Throughout 
the address, Mr, Stevens constantly insisted on the tentative 
nature of his investigations so far. His facts, “or, rather, sup¬ 
posed facts,” are entirely unverified. They require assortment 
and further examination, and he urges societies and students in 
Ceylon to undertake the work. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Mr. Stevens himself may be able to carry out his project of 
residing amongst the Veddas for a prolonged period, and study¬ 
ing them from the inside, and, in a certain degree, as one of 
themselves. One of his facts requires no verification, viz. that 
he can live and travel amongst them with safety, and that he 
has the capacity for making friends of them. 

M. de Quatrefages, at a recent meeting of the Geographi¬ 
cal Society of Paris, advanced the theory with regard to the 
migration of peoples at a remote period of antiquity, which, at 
a subsequent meeting, was discussed and approved by M. H. 
Chevalier. The theory is that these migrations were due essen¬ 
tially to the gradual increase of cold in the northern regions, 
which forced the inhabitants to wander to the south in search of 
a more temperate climate. M. Chevalier quoted certain pas¬ 
sages from the Zend Avesta, which, he argued, corroborated 
this theory. 

A prospectus has been issued by the Council of the * ( Loch- 
buie Marine Institute ” on the Isle of Mull, recently established 
under the auspices of the National Fish Culture Association, 
setting forth their objects. One of these is to incubate herring- 
ova to re-stock such locations in Scotland as have been depleted 
of that fish through the action of fishermen in exhausting the 
supply under the belief that they were general instead of local. 
Meteorological and other observations are also to be carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Anderson Smith. 

Dr. Forel sends us the following list of recent earthquakes 
in Switzerland:—December 16, i6h. om., at Sarnen (Unter- 
walden) ; 22, oh. 3m., 4I1. 20m., and 5I1. 30m., at Pontresina 
(Grisons), all Greenwich time. 

We have referred on several occasions to the extraordinary 
number of rats which emerge from various parts of the building 
when the late Exhibitions at South Kensington have closed and 
the supply of food is cut off. This year their number has been 
larger than ever, and shortly after the termination of the late 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition the rats, desperate with hunger, 
invaded every part. During the summer nothing would induce 
them to enter traps, whereas now they rush in as fast as they are 
set, and not until they have devoured the bait do they seem to 
realise the fact that they are prisoners, when they seek deliver¬ 
ance in their usual wild fashion. During last week their cravings 
for food culminated in a fierce onslaught upon one another, 
which was evidenced by the piteous cries of those being devoured. 
Their method of seizing their victim is to suddenly make a raid 
upon one weaker or smaller than themselves, and after over¬ 
powering it by numbers, they tear it in pieces. At the present 
time there cannot be found a single young rat in the building. 
So far this is satisfactory, as the large numbers bred during the 
summer will thus become exterminated. 

At present the city of Worcester possesses a public free library 
and natural history museum in one building, and a Government 
school of art in another. It is proposed to celebrate the Queen's 
Jubilee by establishing an institution to be called the Victoria 
Institute in a central position in the city, in which the existing 
library, museum, and school of art will be placed, and to unite 
with them in the same building a school of science and 
an art gallery. The cost is estimated at 18,000/., of which 
the Corporation have voted 7000/*? and the old site and other 
sources of income will leave only about 5000/. to be raised by 
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public subscription. A considerable portion of this amount has 
already been raised. 

A late issue of the Batavia Dagblad contains a report of a 
paper read by Dr. Comelissen, of the Java Medical Service, 
before the Society for the Advancement of Medical Science of 
Java, on his researches in Acheen, in Sumatra, into the causes 
of the dreaded disease beri-beri, known as kakke in Japan—a 
species of elephantiasis. Dr. Cornelissen comes to the unex¬ 
pected conclusion that it is infectious, and is propagated by 
bacilli. He accordingly recommends a thorough system of dis¬ 
infection in hospitals and troop-ships where patients suffering 
from this malady have been kept. The theory has caused much 
excitement in Java and the neighbouring regions where the 
disease prevails, for it has not hitherto been suspected that it 
was infectious. Dr. Cornelissen’s theory, however, does not 
appear to be generally accepted in Java and the Straits Settle¬ 
ments. 

In the current number (27) of Excursions et Reconnaissances 
of Saigon, M. Aymonier brings to a conclusion his notes on 
Annam, the particular province dealt with being Khanh-Hoa. 
The most interesting part of the paper is the sketch of the so- 
called savages; or Mois, inhabiting the mountains of the 
province. These papers have now been running through many 
numbers of the periodical, and are encyclopaedic in their nature. 
M. Aymonier is, beyond question, the greatest living authority 
on Cochin China generally, and he undertook prolonged journeys 
into various parts of the country with a view to perfecting his 
information for this series. His original intention was to explore 
the whole coast of Annam up to Tonquin, but the rebellion of 
1885, which resulted in frightful massacres of missionaries and 
native Christians, prevented him from carrying out this project. 
Accordingly in his “Notes” he has been compelled to omit all 
reference to the ancient kingdom of Ciampa, as well as to a 
great part of Annam, and to confine himself to the two great 
southern provinces Binh Thuan and Khanh-Hoa, which stretch 
from Ciampa on the coast across to Cambodia. Capt. Reveillere, 
who has already tw'ice navigated.the Meikong rapids in a gun¬ 
boat, describes a voyage on that river in a steam-launch. The 
Meikong can scarcely be said to be a new river to geography, 
inasmuch as the greater part of its course was described with 
great minuteness in the work recounting the details of La Gree 
and Garnier’s expedition from Saigon along the Meikong to the 
Yangtsze, published ten or twelve years ago. Father Azemar 
describes the Stiengs, amongst whom he lived between 1861 and 
1866, and gives a vocabulary of their language. The Stiengs 
form one of those wild tribes which inhabit the mountains 
between Cochin China and Tonquin on the east and Laos and 
Siam on the west. The writer thinks they have no ethnic 
affinity with the Mongol family, mainly basing his opinion on 
differences in language and manners. 

Perhaps the most important point to be noticed about the 
Perthshire Society of Natural Science, the Proceedings of which 
for the past year we have received, is that the present method of 
publication has been abandoned. For six years past the Pro¬ 
ceedings have, for the most part, been reprinted from the reports 
of the meetings which have appeared in a local newspaper. But 
the selection and arrangement of matter most suited to a news¬ 
paper were not always the best adapted for the Proceedings of a 
scientific Society. The Council have, therefore decided to 
commence a new series of Trcmsastions and Proceedings, which 
will be specially printed for the Society, under the supervision of 
a publishing Committee. An examination of the Proceedings 
now before us certainly reveals so much activity in many de¬ 
partments of research that the Council appear justified in this 
resolution. It is especially noticeable that the papers 
read refer, almost without exception, to local investigation | 


—in our judgment the most valuable and instructive work in 
which the members of such a Society could systematically 
engage. Thus, we have some notes on a collection of nests 
and eggs presented by a local landowner ; a thorough descrip¬ 
tion, by several hands, of the natural history of Kinnoull Hill, 
under the heads of Introductory, Geology, Flowering Plants, 
Ferns, Mosses and Fungi, Insects, Mollusca, and Vertebrates, 
and many others of the same kind. Dr. Buchanan White’s 
address this year, as last, urges the improvement of the museum, 
with a view to securing more space for the exhibition of the 
collections. He dwells on the value of a properly selected a.nd 
arranged museum as an educational medium for the members o f 
the Society, and, quoting the words we used last year in regard 
to this subject, that a local museum, to be of the fullest value, 
should be made as complete as possible, he explains what degree 
of completion he expects such a museum to attain. 

We have received the Proceedings of the Holmesdale Natural 
History Club, with its home at Reigate, for 1884 and 1885. 
The papers are of a very general kind, ranging from the con¬ 
tinuity of protoplasm to the wild animals of South Africa, and 
from mahogany to the Yellowstone National Park. Students 
will probably turn with most interest to two papers by Mr. W. 
H. Beeby on recent additions to the flora of Surrey, Mr. 
Tyndall’s meteorological notes for the two years, and Mr. Cros- 
field’s paper on the geographical distribution of wild plants in 
the British Isles. 

The Town Council of Bombay has unanimously resolved that 
the municipality must bear its share, with the Government and 
other public bodies, in the expenses of the establishment of a 
technical school, and a sum of 5°°° rupees was voted for the 
purpose at a late meeting. The scheme is one drawn up by 
Dr. Cooke, Principal of the Poona College of Science, and ex¬ 
plained by him to the Council. The skilled artisans, he said, 
turned out by the school would be a benefit to the country and 
to the municipality alike. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include an Indian Rhinoceros {Rhinoceros unicornis 6 ) 
from India, presented by the Maharajah of Cooch Behar ; a 
Tiger (Fells iigris A ) from India, presented by the Zoological 
Gardens, Calcutta ; a Chanting Hawk ( Melierax musicus) from 
South Africa, a Red-throatecl Diver (Coly mbits septentrionalis), 
European, presented by Lord Liiford, F.Z.S. ; a Short-eared 
Owl (Asio brachyolus), British, presented by the Rev. Hubert 
D. Astley, F.Z.S.; ten Moorish Geckos ( 7 'arentola mauri- 
tanica ) from the borders of the Mediterranean, presented by 
Mr. J. C. Warburg ; three Zebus ( Bos iudicus AAA) from 
India, a Montagu’s Harrier ( Circus cinerticeus), European, 
deposited. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

The Spectroscopic Method of Determining the Dis¬ 
tance of A Double Star. —Mr. A. A. Rambaut, in a paper 
communicated to the Royal Irish Academy on May 24, dis¬ 
cusses at some length the possibility of determining the distance 
of a double star by measures of the relative velocities of the 
components in the line of sight by means of the spectroscope. 
Of course, as soon as Dr. Huggins had demonstrated that it was 
practicable to measure the rate of approach or recession of a star, 
it was seen that it would be at least theoretically possible to 
determine the distance of a star by this method, but Mr. Ram¬ 
baut does not merely repeat the suggestion, but examines the 
conditions of the problem that he may ascertain what chance there 
is of putting it into successful operation. His first step is to 
find the value of nKfor the satellite star of any binary system, 
n being the parallax in seconds of arc, and V the velocity of 
motion in the line of sight expressed in miles per second. The 
resulting formula is—- 
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